MACIWALD AMD PATRONAGE
should establish u claim to some sort of recognition when
honours arc being distributed. When the traffic in honours
was being debuted in the House of Commons, the late Sir
Austen Chamberlain, then Leader of the House, replying
for the Government, admitted, justified, and indeed recom-
mended the payment of money as a consideration in the
bestowing of political honours. The essential point was, how-
* ever, that the money paid over for this purpose was a donation
to the Party fund, and not a gift to the Prime Minister. The
Liberal and Conservative Parties do not publish any balance-
sheet to reveal the sources of their funds. Therefore, the
public are. in ignorance as to what contribution to the funds
followed, or preceded the. bestowal of the particular honour or
title. Alone among political Parties, the Labour Party has no
secret Party fund. All moneys received are accounted for in
a balance-sheet, which is audited independently and is open
to public inspection,
After funds come members. This was more difficult, but
here, too, the power of patronage was effective. Unfortunately,
most of those whom MaeUonakl wanted had already their
affiliations %vith the Tory or Liberal Party. He could have
got the promise* of support from all of those, if they were to
be allowed to remain In their respective Parties, but that wias
not what Mae Donald wanted. He was anxious to build up a
new Party, independent of the other three Parties, and he
found it impossible to get recruits for it from Liberal and
Conservative Members of Parliament, In return for titles or
posts, they were willing to support MacDonald, but they could
not be persuaded to cam the contemptuous laughter of their
fellows by joining his ridiculous * National' Labour Party. As
it turned out, no Liberal or Tory in Parliament joined his new
organisation, but only a few renegades from the Labour
Party*
The Prime Minister can recruit from outside Parliament if
he uses patronage to that end. An experience I had in the
spring of 1930 demonstrates this, I received a letter from a
well-known London journalist, intimating that he wished to
put forward the name of a friend, who was willing to join the
Labour Party on condition that he was made a peer. His
friend* &$ said, was in every way a desirable person, and, if